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Wesleyan University. Report of the Teachers Conference of February 23, 1 916. 

"Some Aims in Language Teaching." By E. T. Merrill. Pp. 6-14. 
Baylor University, Baylor, Texas. Bulletin, Vol. XIX, No. 1. "A Plea 

for Latin." By J. W. Downer. Pp. 1-41. 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. A special number of Teaching 

containing "Socialized Latin" (a collection of twenty-two brief articles 

by prominent teachers of Latin). September 15, 1917. 
A Course of Study in Latin and Latin-English for the Junior-Senior High 

School. By Florence E. Hale and Harry P. Study, Neodesha, Kan. 

Privately printed, 191 8. 
A Course of Study in Latin. By W. L. Carr and others. Printed for the 

School of Education, University of Chicago, 1917. 
The Sham Argument against Latin. By Charles H. Forbes. Printed for 

the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, 1917. 

II. BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 

Norsworthy, Naomi, and Whibley, Mary Theodora. The Psychology of 
Childhood. New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. xix+375. $1.60. 

This book is intended to be used as a textbook, particularly in normal 
schools. It presupposes a general course in psychology, although some of 
the topics which it treats are likely to have been treated to some extent in a 
general course, particularly the general description of the instincts. The 
book is, however, written in a simple style, and from a generally practical 
point of view, so that it is suited to the normal-school student. 

The range of topics treated is comprehensive and complete within the 
field of child psychology. The first chapter introduces the student to the 
facts of heredity as the basis for the child's original nature. In this chapter, 
as well as throughout the book, the authors reveal the strong influence of 
Professor Thorndike's thinking and adopt to a considerable extent his 
terminology. In discussing the general bearing of heredity the authors place 
relatively little emphasis on the importance of environment. One-half-page 
out of nineteen is devoted to this factor, and, while it is emphatically declared 
in a sentence or two that training has value, the student cannot but carry 
away the impression that the importance of heredity is overwhelming. This 
is unfortunate. 

The next few chapters discuss the instincts. Their general character- 
istics are described, and then the most important human instincts are classi- 
fied and described in some detail. The classification is made, not very 
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successfully, into non-social and social instincts and tendencies accompanied 
by affective states. The development with age is of course emphasized. 

The intellectual phases of development are presented in four chapters 
with the titles "Attention," "Sense Perception," "Memory," "Imagination, 
Thinking and Habit Formation." This relatively large emphasis on intel- 
lectual growth is a valuable feature of the book and constitutes a marked 
contrast with most texts on child psychology. 

The next three chapters deal in a helpful way with play, moral and 
religious development, and physical growth. Particularly in the last-named 
chapter, but also to some extent throughout the book, the discussion would 
be considerably improved by the introduction of graphic representation of 
the facts. 

The most novel feature of the book is a chapter which gives a cross- 
section of the life of the child at five and eleven. This is distinctly helpful 
and might be extended somewhat farther so as to include two or three 
other stages. 

The remaining chapters on exceptional children and methods used in 

child study round out this very useful text. 

Frank. N. Freeman 

Sears, J. B. Classroom Organization and Control. Boston: Houghton 

MifHin Co., 1918. Pp. 300. 

It is refreshing experience to meet with a new volume on classroom 
management which begins with insistence that we must establish first our 
educational aims; that these aims must be definite and particularized; and 
that they must be used as the bases and starting-points of the various 
practical problems of classroom management. The author has been able in 
unusual measure to take the social point of view and thus to discover and 
utilize in his discussion specific objectives of education in a measure not 
possible under the older and less fruitful plan of psychological approach. 
There is, however, no neglect of the fundamental psychological factors. 

Part II deals with the problem of getting the pupil into school and of 
inducing him to do the work after he has arrived. Much of the fundamental 
information needed by the beginning teacher concerning the incentives 
which are good to use and those which are to be avoided, types of discipline 
to be aimed at, modes of school punishment that are approved and others 
which are disapproved are clearly presented. It is a summary of the best 
thought of the specialist on these various questions. 

Part III presents a fairly extensive discussion of the various problems 
concerned in the organization of the school: classification of the children, 



